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sixteenth century. The JtaEc was also noticeable
for its beauty and regularity.

Caslon's superiority over all other letter-cutters,
English or Dutch, was quickly recognised, and from
this time f onvard until the close of the century all
the best and most important books were printed
with Caslon's letter; the old letter-founders, such
as James and Grover, being entirely neglected, and
even such a powerful rival as John Baskerville
being unable to compete with him.

In addition to the printers in London already
noticed, there were two others who must not be
forgotten. Samuel Richardson, author of Pamela,
Clarissa Plarlowe, and Sir Charles Grandison, was
by trade a printer. Born in Derbyshire, of humble
parents, in 1689, he was apprenticed to Mr. John
Wilde, a printer in London, whom he served for seven
years. He took up his freedom in 1706, and started
business for himself in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street.
Among his earliest patrons was the Duke of Wharton,
for whom he printed some six numbers of a paper
called the True Briton, and the Right Hon, Arthur
Onslow, by whose interest he obtained the printing
of the Journals of the House of Commons. But he
did some better work than this, as in 1732 he
printed for Andrew Millar a good edition in folio of
Churchill's Voyages, and in 1733 the second volume
of De Thou's History, a work in seven folio volumes,
edited by Samuel Buckley, his share in which re-
flects credit on Richardson as a printer. Between